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1945 1944 
JUNE MAY APRIL JUNE 
MONTH END DATA 
Shares Listed (Mil.) 1,540 1,536 1,512 1.493 
Share Issues Listed (No.) 1.263 1.264 1.254 1.242 
Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. S$) 110,939 111,506 111,819 95,729 
Bond Issues Listed (No.) 1,028 1.031 1,040 1.057 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 1,181 1,183 1,177 1.185 
Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 62,637 62.431 61,497 53,068 
Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. S) 114,767 114.857 115,280 96,235 
Market Value of All Listed Securities (Mil. S$) 177,404 177.288 176,777 149,303 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues | (S) 55.29 54.82 54.57 48.80 
Shares: Market Value ~ Shares Listed | (S) 10.68 10.64 10.66 35.55 
Bonds: Market Value Par Value I (S) 103.45 103.01 103.10 100.53 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 100) FG (co) 80.7 80.6 80.0 70.2 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues (Mil. S$) 180 367 294 346 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral (Mil. S) 693 616 580 518 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Sharesi (°c) 1.11 0.99 0.94 0.98 
Member Borrowings—Total (Mil. S$) 1,173 983 874 864 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices (No.) 817 813 811 790 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 2,348 2,343 2,325 2,313 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances AB (Mil. S) 1,191 1,094 1,065 887F 
Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations 4 
Included in Preceding Item AB (Mil. S) 130 110 106 N. A. 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances AC (Mil. $) 569 583 575 i24F 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
Reported Share Volume . . . (Thou.) 41,310 32.024 28.270 37.713 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 1,589 1.233 1.178 1.450 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . (Thou.) 1,759 1.323 1.256 1.590 
Ratio to Listed Shares a Se Ok (“c) 2.69 2.10 1.87 2.53 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots)* (Thou.) 50,398 42.373 34.205 45,837 
Money Value of Total Share Sales* (Thou. $) 1,256,140 | 195.164 966,573 997,787 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 223,113 263.495 246,476 243,784 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 8,581 10,134 10,270 9,376 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 9,616 10,793 10.870 10,259 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (c) .201 .236 220 258 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value)* (Thou. $) 244,585 311,891 243,584 267,881 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales* (Thou. $) 174,869 198,182 165,137 169,220 
N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred (No.) 5 > 5 5 7 
Average Price (Ss) 65,000 61,667 49,667 55,667 
July 13 June 15.9 May 15 July 31 
Shares in Short Interest* (Thou.) 1,421 1,554 1.487 1,328 
6 gs 5 s .? te Ratios ‘ 
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I rent moment may persuade the editor that 


| have not let him down completely. 
x . - In the autumn of L9IOL the Dow-Jones 
Stock Market, in Veteran sok oak a se 
Observer's View, “Part and 
Pareel of National Life” 


By OLIVER J. GINGOLD, The Wall Street Journal 

















old and Charles Dow occasionally wrote 
items on what came to be known as the 
Dow Theory. The Dow Theory afterwards 
was glamorized by the brilliant W. P. 
Hamilton. who was then writing about the 
stock market: he produced a highly read- 
able book on Mr. Dow s ideas, In more re- 





cent vears. the Dow theories have been 
developed. and perhaps added to. hy a 
host of “Dow Theory experts.” and it is 
not entirely improbable that the origina- 
tor would turn in his erave if he read 
some of the market advice and “buvine 
and selling” points which these disciples 
of his have evolved. and which. it might 


he observed, do not always pan out. 


HEN the editor of this magazine 
invited me to write an article 
about the stock market. for all | know he 
visualized one of the usual technical and 
statistical efforts. covering what has tran- 
spired in this more than 3-year-old bull 
market—with perhaps a little erystal-gaz- 
ing thrown in. 


However. I am claiming his indulgence 





“The financial community pays 
millions annually to supple- 
ment through research the in- 
creasing volume of information 
which the corporations give 
their stockholders.” 


hy jotting down a few ideas I have ac- 
cumulated in watching the development 
of the stock market since | came to The 
Wall Street Journal as a boy on Novem- 
ber 8, 1900. Recollection of that distant 
period is made the more vivid because 
conditions are now so different. 

By way of contrast between then and 
now, some resultant deductions of cur- 








Young as I was. the vear 1901 left a 
lasting imprint on my recollections. It 
was perhaps the most remarkable year in 
the financial and business history of this 
The stock market was the the- 
atre of operations for a little band of 


country. 


tveoons who were making the railroad 
map and often fighting it out in the se- 
curities markets. A commentator of that 
time said: 

“Wall Street was a theatre of action, 
whose performance astonished not only 
the entire country, but the world. Its like 
had never been seen before. not even dur- 
ing the Civil War.” 

Volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 190L was so tremendous as to 
excile front page headlines. The sales 
in the first half-year aggregated 175.8 
million shares of stocks and $637.1 mil- 
lion of bonds. As prices soared. volume 
increased and. on April 30, the turnover 
amounted to 3.271.000 shares. mostly in 
Then came the Northern Pa- 
cifie “corner” on May 9. 


railroads. 


Heavy Volume 
The struggle resulted in an epochal 
price upheaval and the ticker could not 
print all the sales. It did manage. how- 
more than 3,000,000 
Fortunately. the parties seeking 


ever. to tick out 
shares. 
control of the property reached a hasty 
agreement to cease firing and a see-saw 
recovery followed. 

The incorporation of new companies in 
1901 was history making, and they in- 
cluded the | 
was organized under the laws of New 


25. A frenzy de- 


_S. Steel Corporation, which 


Jersey on February 
veloped for organizing new firms and 
merging them with old ones. with capital 
issues of generous dimensions. In nearly 
state there was a flood. if not a 
In New Jer- 


sev alone. 2.346 firms were formed in 


every 


deluge, of new companies. 


1901. with an aggregate authorized capi- 
talization of close to $5.000,000,000. 

It was a tumultuous year in business 
and securities but it perhaps saw the birth 
of America’s industrial power. It was 
natural that out of these times should rise 
the aggressive type of financier who had 
to get money quickly for the needs of 
boundless building. Obviously. the stock 
market of those days was no place for 
the shoe-string trader or the public. and 
most of the small traders who took a hand 
in speculation ultimately regretted it. 

In those times the stock market was 
more or less controlled by a compara- 
tively small group of men. Many officials 
and directors of corporations took the 
broadest kind of hand in the stock market. 


News about companies was difficult to get. 
Most corporations did not issue regular re- 
ports and those reporters who could get 
into annual meetings had to be shorthand 
experts in order to get the hurriedly read 
figures covering the operations of the 
past vear, 

The stock market could hardly reflect 
the public's attitude 
values because it was managed and con- 
trolled by so few. However. the lists of 


reasoned toward 


stockholders also were small and there 
was no countrywide interest in securities. 
Some thousands of 
shareholders today had only hundreds in 


the early years of this present century. 


corporations with 


Today's Market Tale 


The preceding historical matter has 
been set down to illustrate how the stock 
market has reflected the country’s growth 

headlong at times as in the 1900's. To- 
day. the market actually records in a far 
more mature and deliberate fashion the 
financial and business plans and aspira- 
tions of the nation. Today the securities 
market is a national industry. Reflecting 
as it does the values of securities held by 
15 to 20,000,000 owners, the market has 
become a part and parcel of national life. 
Like other great industries. it has become 
subject to regulation from without as well 
as from within, 

More information is available today on 


(continued on page 7) 


Steel Industry Counts 
Some Costs 


[' is easy for the layman to understand 
what is meant by plans to rebuild or 
repair an industrial plant, but when it 
comes to such a project as “realignment,” 
limits. The steel 
industry expects to spend some $200.- 


knowledge has __ its 


000.000 for realignments of certain de- 
partments, among other changes, in proc- 
ess of converting from war to peace 
production, 

It all seems very technical. Still, when 
it is explained that one kind of realign- 
ment means the alteration of steel fabri- 
cating departments and plants from pro- 
duction of such products as deck houses 
for merchant ships. artillery shells and 
tank armor, so as to permit the making 
of commercial products, we are getting 
somewhere. 

The projected outlay. according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. for 
general reconversion will be, nevertheless. 
under 10 per cent of the amounts spent 
on new plants and additions by the steel 
companies and the Government during 
the war. Wear and tear will be responsible 
for a large percentage of the full cost. 
Furnaces have been patched up frequently 
so that production might be maintained. 

Reconversion, the industry expects, will 
have to be done over a period. 


Steel Industry Looks to The Future 





The Industry Spent for 
War Expansion 


$ 218,000,000 
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The Industry Plans to Spend 
for Reconversion 


$ 200,000,000 
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REFERRED stocks. standing in pub- 
| lic estimation between bonds and 
common stocks in the investment field. are 
conventionally thought to assume many of 
the characteristics of bonds. That is. like 
bonds, they are bought for the purpose 
of obtaining a stipulated annual income 
from them: like bonds. once acquired 
they are retained for relative long-term 
periods because of the investment char- 


acter attached to preferred issues as a 


whole; like bonds, they are viewed as re- 
moved from the area of risk-capital under- 
takings. possess more “dignity” than the 
rank and file of common stocks and. there- 
fore. must surrender a degree of the 
marketability 
stocks enjoy. 


mobile which = common 


Surface Viewpoint 
Such is the commonplace view of pre- 
ferred stocks. They rest in a niche by 





themselves: 


the best-known descriptions. 


issued by ereat corporations. are closely 
held. Manv of the less-well-kKnown are 
retained for income. also. and few. indi- 
viduals who prefer common. stocks pay 
much attention to them. So they cannot 
he considered as really popular securities. 
These. again. are conventional views fre 
quently expressed in the market place. 

But inquiry into the preferred stock 


market on the New York Stock Exchange 


REPORTED VOLUME OF TRANSACTIONS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN FIRST 5 MONTHS OF WAR-PERIOD YEARS 


—PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK DATA— 


COMMON 


PREFERRED 


ALL STOCKS 





No. of oe Of No. of 7) Ga No. ol "oO 
Shares Total Shares Total Shares Total 

Jan.-May 
1939 91.595.416 94.6 9.204.879 5.4 96.800.295 100 
1944 84.910.108 90.7 8.720.006 93 93.630.174 100 
1945 150,702.407 94.5 6.692.076 a 159.394.483 LOO 
1936 224.985, 754 94.0 14.340.139 6.0 239.325.893 100 


The number of listed common and preferred shares fluctuates as new listings occur and others occasionally are 


retired from the roster, For the tabled periods of the several vears, the total number of shares listed was some- 
what in excess of 1.500.000.000, of which amount less than 100,000,000 were preferred shares. 


Source: Bank and Quotation Record. 














shows that) such viewpoints are not 
strongly based in fact. 

The statistics on page 3° review the 
extent of transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change during an arbitrarily selected 5- 
months period of recent years and the 
current vear, contrasted with a vear of the 
mid-1930°s which was marked by active 
transactions in common stocks. 

Taking the January-May interval of 
1939, it is seen that the volume of trans- 
actions in listed preferred stocks was 
equal to only 5.4 per cent of the full 
transactions in common and _ preferred 
issues, In 194-4. a vear of moderate deal- 
ings on the Exchange. the percentage ad- 
vanced to 9.3 per cent: recollection will 
recall that 1944 was marked by a distinct 
enlivening of interest in public utility 
preferred when the application of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act be- 
came better understood in its practical 
implications than had been the case in 
preceding years when these securities 
were much depressed in price. 


An Active Year 

Going back to January-May. 1936. with 
veneral interest in stocks on a large scale, 
the percentage of preferred stock transac- 
tions to the entire turnover of the 5 
months was a flat 6 per cent. 

Such trifling percentages could easily 
persuade the researcher who went no fur- 
ther that the preferred stock market was. 
indeed. inconsequential in respect to vol- 
ume on the “hie Board.” Were the re- 
searcher. however. interested in) tracing 
out the real popularity of listed preferred 
stocks. in the sense of marketabilitv as 
applied to the group. alone. he would 
delve further and discover something of a 
surprising nature to many casual ob- 
servers, 

It would be found. on the basis of the 
sam pled periods. that the turnover ratio 
ol preferred stocks was almost equal to 
the turnover ratio of common stocks. 
That ts. in relation to shares listed. there 
were approximately as many preferred 
shares traded in as there were common 
stocks traded, 

Preferred stocks nearly as mobile in 
purchase and sale as common stocks? The 
answer in the aflirmative rests upon the 
relative number of common and preferred 
stocks listed on the Stock Exchange. A 
fair average of listed common and _pre- 
ferred shares for the periods covered by 
the table was slightly more than 1.500.- 
000,000, A fair average of listed preferred 
shares was a bit less than 100,000,000: 
or, to put it roughly, the number of pre- 
ferred shares was around 6 per cent of 


the total number of listed shares. The 
ratio of preferred stock transactions to 
all transactions—refer to the table 
ranged from 5.4 per cent to 9.3 per cent. 
or not far from 6 per cent in a broad 
averace. 

To give a more precise summary de- 
rived from the various percentages. the 
mathematics could be condensed in this 
way 

\s the number of listed preferred shares 
is about 6 per cent of all common and 
preferred shares listed on the Exchange. 
the turnover ratios of preferred stocks for 
the 1939 and 1945 periods were slightly 
under those of common stocks: approxi- 
mately the same in 1936. and_ greater 
than the common stock ratio in 1944. 


A Close Race 

Should the statistical exhibit be carried 
on to a hair-splitting point. it could prob- 
ably be proved that the ratio of preferred 
stock dealings to all transactions was 
ereater than those shown in the table. 

For the purpose of this study. issues 
were classified as preferred only if the 
word “preferred” or “preference” ap- 
peared in the title. There are a number 
of borderline stocks. included in the table 
as common, as to which definitions do 
not agree. To mention a few Austin 
Nichols $5 prior A: Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh R. R. 7 per cent guaranteed: IIli- 
nois Central R. R. leased line 4 per cent. 
and Southern Railway (M. & O) stock 
trust certificates, 


Points of Divergence 

It is no intention of this discussion to 
argue that stocks generally bearing an in- 
vestment stamp enjoy relatively as im- 
portant a popularity. or marketability. as 
do straight equities on the Stock Ex- 
change. The vears referred to included 
periods when active dealings aimed at 
capital gains were easily traceable in pre- 
ferred stocks as among common. stocks. 
Speculation as well as investment for in- 
come return influenced preferred stock 
transactions. 

The broad deduction to be made from 
the foregoing is that transactions in listed 
preferred issues disclose, when the subject 
is analyzed. a far from inconsequential 
market for owners of senior issues —— 
matter of some significance in view of the 
numerous new listings of preferred stocks 
being effected currently. 





Better Securities 
Than U.S. War Bonds 
Cannot Be Found! 
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Bad News for Japan 
in 7th War Loan 


HE greatest air-fleet in history, a Wall 
Street armada of 1.988 B-29s. fi- 
nanced entirely by 71.993 Seventh War 
Loan sales in the amount of $1,192.627.- 
328 by the Wall Street Broker-Dealer 
Syndicate, has been made possible. F. 
Kenneth Stephenson. Chairman of the 
Syndicate. has announced. In_ exceed- 
ing its billion dollar goal, the largest 
quota it had ever undertaken. the Syndi- 
cate added 388 B-29s to its original goal 
of 1.600. Cost of a B-29 is $600,000. 
The Syndicate comprised members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Curb Ex- 
change and other Wall Street investment 
groups. standing as a component of the 
War Finance Commiitee’s Banking & In- 
vestment Division, Director of which for 
the Seventh Loan was Fletcher L. Gill. 
Vice-President of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. 


Huge Increase 


\coregate Seventh War Loan net sales 
reported by the Banking & Investment 
Division totalled $6.306.872.168. more 
than $500,000.000 above the total ob- 
tained by it in the Sixth War Loan. and 
represented a new high of 1.542.078 indi- 
vidual sales. The three leading banks in 
dollar amount of net sales. according to 
Mr. Gill. were: Chase National Bank. 
$866.244.102: Guaranty Trust. $833.1 44.- 
261: National City. $456.079.167. 

The first three banks in number of indi- 
vidual sales were: Manufacturers Trust. 
213.208: National City. 212.471; Chase 
National, 116.18 


savings and loan associations reported a 


Savings banks and 


100 per cent increase in the number of 
their Seventh War Loan sales over those 
made in the Sixth Loan. 

Leading the field of Syndicate broker- 
dealers in number of subscriptions ob- 
tained were Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane. with 3.635 sales: second was 
Kidder. Peabody & Co.. with 2.949, and 
A. G. Becker & Co. with 2.040, was third. 

Leading Syndicate firms, other than 
Government Bond dealers. relating the 
dollar amount of their sales to number of 
super-bombers commissioned. were: Dom- 
inick & Dominick. 51: Dick & Merle- 
Smith, 47; Kidder, Peabody & Co., 35. 

Leading Syndicate Government bond 
dealers. also in relation to number of 
individually financed, 
were: First Boston Corp., 194; C. J. 


super-fortresses 


(continued on page 12) 
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Wholesale Blight Withers Japanese Curreney 
Program in Occupied Areas 


he author of this article is a promi- 


ne economic commentator of India, 
who discusses here a subject of interest 
to those who view the financial discom- 
fiture of the Japanese as an element lead- 


ing on to ultimate victory over Nippon. 
The article was released by British Infor- 
mation Services.) 

ONDON — The currency _ problem, 
L with its attendant hardships which 
have been encountered in liberated Burma, 
is one which is being experienced or will 
be felt in all territories overrun by the Far 
Eastern foe, as and when they are freed by 
the United Nations. 

The Japanese stripped the countries 
they occupied of supplies of all kinds 
both for the maintenance of their troops 
and for export, and payment was made in 
special Nipponese notes. The Japanese 
have not been particular about the prices 
paid because the only thing they had to 
do was to operate their printing presses. 

This problem was foreseen by the Allies 
although it was naturally not possible to 
judge the extent of the influx of enemy 
notes into the countries nor the degree of 
inflation caused until actual contact had 
been re-established. In Burma it was only 
recently that British, Indian and Allied 
Forces liberated the more economically 
developed tracts of the country and gained 
first-hand knowledge of the currency posi- 
tion. No estimate of the total currency in 
circulation in Burma at the time of the 
Japanese invasion is available. but the 
Rangoon issue of the Indian Reserve Bank 
rose from about Rs. 10,000,000,000* in 
1940 to 25.000,000.000 at the time of the 
Japanese invasion. 

Rupee Notes and Coin 

\ further and probably larger amount 
of currency was in circulation in the form 
of ordinary Indian rupee notes and coin. 
This may be compared with the estimate 
by the “Times” correspondent from Ran- 
goon of Rs. 3.000,000,000,000 of Japanese 
currency in circulation at the time of its 
re-occupation. This latter figure indicates 
the extent to which inflation has _pro- 
ceeded. Of late. British military currency 
(ordinary Reserve Banknotes over-printed 
with the British Army stamp) have been 
going into circulation, but in what vol- 
ume cannot as yet be gauged. 


* A rupee—approximately 30.05 cents. 





By V. S. SWAMINATHAN 


This replacement of Japanese curreney 
by military notes and the presumed re- 
lease of hoarded Indian notes must inevil- 
ably lead to many cases of genuine hard- 
ship. and as the liberation went forward 
these Cases were accorded special assis- 
tance on individual merit-—frequently in 
supplies of commodities of various kinds. 
But this aid has not been given on the 
Lasis of the actual purchase of Japanese 
currency. 

The reasons for the non-recognition of 
the enemy currency are clear enough, The 
Japanese notes are of course a liability 
of the Nipponese Government. To give 
them an exchange value into Indian or 
British currency would be for those Gov- 
ernments to assume a liability of which 
there is only the remotest chance of re- 
coupment through the reparations ob- 
tained from Nippon at the end of the war. 
Also, the non-recognition of Japan's cur- 
rency constitutes a most desirable and 
welcome “loss of, face” to the enemy 
throughout the Orient and the Far East. 

It is reasonable to assume that in not a 
few cases these notes were put into circu- 


lation in dubious ways. The question is: 
should the recipients gain the advantage 
of being able to exchange them for good 
currency? Where mercantile interests 
have accepted them there must have been 
knowledge that they might later become 
worthless. 

Moreover, a decision to purchase these 
Japanese notes might have serious effects 
on the attitude of the population in other 
territories Malaya. Hong Kong, indo- 
China and the Dutch East Indies—where 
the Japanese have put their own notes 
into circulation. It is quite conceivable 
that there might be a large influx of 
enemy currency from Malaya to Burma to 
be exchanged for military notes. As mat- 
ters stood. recognition of the Japanese 
issues except at a fraction of their normal 
value would have precipitated an uncon- 
trollable inflation as soon as there were 
eoods to buv. 

The Allied military authorities had in 
any case to take drastic sieps. and if the 
practicable conversion ratio would have to 
he anything approximating the 100 to 1 
that had been suggested. the difference be- 
tween “recognition” and repudiation is 
not substantial. Until more is known 
about the extent both of existing issues 
and of the future issues of B.M.A. cur- 
reney, it would be premature to conclude 
that the British Military Administration’s 
decision was unduly harsh. 


Blow at “Face” 


The decision not to vive an exchange 
value to the yen notes is in line with that 
ultimately reached by the United States 
authorities in the Philippines. Here the 
Americans found large wads of unissued 
Japanese notes. They printed repudiation 
notices on them. and then broadcast the 
whole supply by aircraft. At the same 
time assistance was accorded on their 
merits to individuals who would suffer 
hardships. 

In Burma. accustomed as the people 
have been to many vears of stable cur- 
rency under British rule. there are doubt- 
less cogent grounds for dealing with hard- 
ship cases generously and promptly. Thus 
every effort is being made to soften the 
impact of the decree by distribution of 
relief supplies. 
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y ECITATION of historical events in 
the securities market serves to arouse 
curiosity, usually aimed at parallels or 
contrasts, in regard to more current mar- 
survey of this kind 


oceurred to THE EXCHANGE 


ket phenomena. A 
immediately 
editors upon reading the manuscript of 
Mr. Oliver J. Gingold’s article appearing 
on the first page of this issue. 

Parallels and contrasts between the 
vears of World War Il and the exuberent 
opening years of the 1900's would. of 
course. be based upon different premises 

one provided by tremendous military 
other by the 


production, the sudden 


¢ of War Years’ Common Stock 
Dealings in K etrospect 


come the American mass-production in- 
dustry; one the product of war needs, the 
other the outgrowth of peace-time realiza- 
tion of the nation’s industrial needs and 
latent industrial power. A common base 
for the 2 periods existed, however. in the 
stir which occurred in the public’s inter- 
est in common stocks. 

It becomes apparent upon examining 
the records of price movements and vol- 
ume of business in stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange that public 
attention to securities was far more in- 
tense from 1898 to the middle of 1901 


about 3!2 years—than during the com- 


June 30 of this 
The “velocity” of prices, if the term 


and including vear, 
is permissible, was notably greater in the 
earlier than in the more recent interval 
of 315 years. Railroad stocks were, back 
there, the more popular media of trading, 
If the Dow, Jones & Co. average price 
trend of the rails be compared with the 
average of industrial issues from 1942 to 
the middle of 1945, inclusive, this con- 
trast stands forth: the rail average from 
the low of 1898 to the highest level of 
1901 advanced 90 per cent: the indus- 
trial average from the low of 1942 to the 
highest level of 1945 gained 71 per cent. 


Period Contrasts 


In May, 1901, a month when dealings 
were the most active during that buoyant 


vear. there were 6 days when upward of 


2.000.000 shares changed hands, and one 
day May 9 when reported sales 
3,123,000 shares. On the 
other hand, in June, the most active month 
of 1945, there were 4 days of 2.000.000 
or more shares while none reached the 
3,000,000 share mark. In July, the daily 
volume gave signs of leveling off undet 
the 1.000.000 figure, 


The contrast is made the more emphati: 


amounted to 


when trading media is considered. On 
January 1. 1900 only 377 issues of stocks 


met ee eee 
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S:oek Market “Part and Parcel o 
Our National Life” 


(continued from page 2 


the “wares” offered on the stock exchanges 
than perhaps in regard to any other form 
of merchandise. As a matter of fact, the 
financial community pays millions an- 
nually to supplement through industrial 
research the increasing volume of infor- 
mation which the corporations themselves 
vive their armies of stockholders. 

Ihe so-called “die hards” who would 
back 


again, if there are any left. should be 


like to have the “good old days” 


eiven as much consideration as those who 
would like to see the pony express resume 
the carrying of our western mails. 

| believe it was Joseph P. Kennedy, 
when he was with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, who said, “You can- 
The truth 
of this, coupled with the fact that nothing 
is sure but death and taxes. suggests that 


not legislate good judgment.” 


no matter what the Exchange authorities 
and the Government do about it. there 
is nothing that can keep some investors 
from buying and selling securities at the 
wrong time or from making poor guesses 
on the future of industry. 

This also applies to brokers, bankers. 


RAILROADS 


MONTHLY VOLUME 
IN MILLIONS OF SHARES 


and other persons engaged in the securi- 
ties industry. There has been a lot of 
ballyhoo in recent years, since the latest 
bull market got under way, about how the 
public is “riding for a fall.” ete. But if it 
is. it is doing so with more protection and 
information at its command than ever be- 
fore, 

It might be mentioned, if tritely, that 
all businesses are subject to speculative 
risks. In fact there is nothing in human 
business relations not subject to risk. 
Risks take on new forms, but this is only 
a change of surface elements. A leading 
chocolate manufacturer years ago sold 
out his interest in the corporation he spon- 
sored because dealings in coca had he- 
come so volatile that “poor timing” in the 
buving or selling of coca spelled profit or 
loss for his business. The times had 
brought about altered fundamentals in 
manufacturing chocolate. 


Product of War 
The war has brought a wave of govern- 
mental restrictions over the lives of the 


people and business. The securities mar- 


kets, of course, have be ome involved. too. 
All this probably is well meant and often 
enough necessary. but. if carried to ex- 
tremes, the process may produce black 
If it becomes too 
difficult to buy and sell securities through 


markets for securities. 


the regular channels. individuals could 
sell them outside the exchanges. as they 
did when the New York Stock Exchange 
was closed from 
1914. 

\ tremendous black market flourished 
at that time on New Street. where the 
public bought and sold at the best prices 
they could obtain. 


August to December. 


Some of the prices 
were out of line with actual market ap- 
praisals by 10 to 20 points and this be- 
came obvious when authorized dealings 
were resumed. 

\fter all this. perhaps I had better say 
something about the present market. Per- 
sonally. | believe that in this “regulated” 
market, the law of supply and demand 
is working as well as it can in face of 
the restrictions. The law of supply and 
demand always comes to the fore. anyway. 

The supply of stocks has been prae- 
tically static for the period of the war. 
There were 1.259 different stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange = on 
January 1. 1945. exactly the same as on 
January |. 1938. This compares with the 
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HE Securities Exchange Act of 1934 

empowers the Federal Reserve Board 
to prescribe rules and regulations with 
respect to the amount of credit which may 
initially be extended. and consequently 
maintained. in process of a buyer's fi- 
nancing the “carrying” of any security 
registered on a national securities ex- 
change. 

The section of the Act providing this 
power was obviously included in order to 
prevent the excessive use of credit. To 
determine when the financing of holdings 
of securities on borrowed money has 
reached a point considered excessive. o1 
threatens to reach that point, the matter 
of official judgment comes into play. Ele- 
ments other than the relationship between 
the aggregate credit supply and_ the 
amount of credit engaged in carrying se- 
curities step into the situation. 

Thus. it is reasonable to assume that 
the Federal Reserve Board's recent action 
in increasing margin requirements to 75 
per cent of the cost of a security: bought 
ona registered securities exchange. grew 
more largely out of a tendency than out 
of the actual ratio of borrowed money to 
the amount of bank credit in use, 


ispect of Logistics 


The amount of credit engaged in car- 
rving securities could hardly be consid- 
ered top-heavy of late when comparisons 
are made with many past years of an 
active public interest. In considering 
such loans. moreover, allowance would 
have to be made for substantial finaneing 
on credit of War Bond purchases. 

As a measure of the credit facts in- 
volved in the stiffening of margin re- 
quirements. an item of note is— that 
the borrowings of members of — the 
New York Stock Exchange at the end of 
May. 1945. amounted to S964.000,000, 
compared with S973.000.000 on Decem- 
ber 31. LO44. recording a modest rise in 
5 months and displaving only a moderate 
increase over December 31. 1938. before 
war production greatly expanded corpor- 
ate earnings and acted to enlarge the 
values——and enhance the popular appeal 
of the shares of many corporations. 
Proceeding from the foregoing. it 
might be assured that it was a tendency 
rather than actualities of July markets 
which had influence in bringing the Se- 
curities Exchange Act into action. A line 


of reasoning of this kind among the au- 
thorities could be imagined: rising prices 
of stocks and bonds are often enticing to 
persons desiring to make some money: 
a way to make money is to borrow capi- 
tal additional to one’s own capital and 
thus increase the number of shares or 
bonds purchased: but if such a procedure 
be followed by enough individuals, all 
borrowing as much on their securities as 
law and regulation permit. the total of 
loans would rise. perhaps to an excessive 
level. and securities prices would be car- 
ried up by competition to buy on margin, 

Margin buving bears the loose and 
time-worn label of speculation. Buying 
on borrowed funds is by no means a 
phenomenon of the securities market 
alone. This discussion deals. however. 
with securities bought on margin. When 
margin requirements are raised. less 
money than before can be borrowed on 
securities purchases, and in theory a 
restriction is laid upon the volume of 
business transacted in the market. The 
theory entails. therefore. a brake upon 
speculation, assuming that the label of 
speculation, popularly attached to  pur- 
chases on margin, is applicable to the 
buver ... labeling him as a speculator, 

But is a buver of securities on margin 
always a simon-pure speculator. as differ- 
entiated from the investor? What. in 
fact. is a “margin trader? 

The margin trader usually is under- 
stood to be an individual who uses the 
credit facilities extended to him bv his 
securities broker in order to acquire more 
securities than he could obtain if his oper- 
ations were limited to his own capital. It 
is a commonplace idea that. under these 
conditions. the owner of the securities is 
more inclined to take advantage from 
short-term price fluctuations than he would 
do if he had his stocks or bonds fully 
paid for and in his safe deposit box. 


Too Broad a Term 


The fact of it is, of course. when one 
stops to consider the various human aims, 
purposes, ambitions. and degrees of ac- 
quisitiveness finding expression in the 
purchase and sale of securities. the term 
margin trader has acquired a far too gen- 
eral application. No one would think of 
calling the buver on mortgage of devel- 
oped real estate. whose purpose is primar- 
ily to sell it some day at more than he paid 


Margin Trader (often) an Investor ? 


By S. SONNENSCHEIN, Jur.-Se.D. 


for it. a margin trader. In the conven- 
tional phraseology of the real estate busi- 
ness he is an investor; yet his procedure, 
although different in mechanics from the 
purchase of stocks on borrowed money in 
part. is exactly the same. 

A not inconsiderable part of securities 
market transactions on margin consists of 
buying for the long term instead of the 
short term. If an investment purchase 
purposes the retention of a security for 
some time. how long should that period 
be in order to warrant calling the pur- 
chase an investment? No precise answer 
can, of course. be given a question like 
this. 

No fewer difficulties are encountered in 
defining an investor than in prescribing 
the status of a speculator. In financial 
circles, it is often said. gravely, that it is 
“intent” which sets the distinction be- 
tween investing and speculating. The same 
transactions at the same moment in the 
same stock might be an investment by 
Mr. A. while being a speculation by Mr. 
B. The matter of intention has something 
to it, but it acts to make the definition. 
itself. a speculation about what the other 
fellow really aimed at and. more puzzling, 
about what the other fellow knew when he 
made his purchase. 


Some Definitions 


Graham & Dodd. in their book “Secur- 
ity Analysis.” state that. “An investment 
operation is one which. upon thorough 
analysis. promises safety of principle and 
a satisfactory return. Operations not 
meeting these requirements are specula- 
tive.” The satisfactory return provided 
for in this analysis of several vears ago 
presumably encompassed dividends or in- 
terest. whereas in the crowding vears of 
low dividend and interest vields the inten- 
tion of acquiring capital gains over a 
period—whether to be considered as a 
erowth of principle or as accumulated 
income—has become accepted as a prac- 
tical intention of investment. At once, 
when this fairly recent evolution of money 
management is examined, the question 
again arises whether or not a buver of a 
security with confidence in ultimate capi- 
tal gains. borrowing some money to make 
the transaction, is to be ranked within the 
category of margin traders. 

To invest. says Webster's Dictionary, is 
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— Gas and Transmission 


_ Company operates the longest natural 


gas pipe line in the world. a 1265-mile 
steel artery which it constructed in record 
time at the request of the War Production 
Board to avert a disastrous fuel shortage 
in the Appalachian industrial area during 
the winter of 1944-45. 

Tennessee Gas and Transmission has two 
principal customers at this time. the Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Company and Con- 
solidated Natural Gas Company systems. 
which serve the industrial states of Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio. West Virginia and parts 
of New York. It has 20-year sales con- 
tracts with each of these companies. pro- 
viding for a minimum of 75 per cent of 
its capacity. Both systems had for years 
drawn their gas from the natural gas fields 
located in their service area. The depletion 
of these reserves was accelerated by the 
wartime need for gas with the result that 
arms industries were forced to close down 
during cold spells when there was not 
enough fuel for both domestic and indus- 
trial use. 

To meet the urgent need. the company 
had to create an organization. plan, en- 
gineer, map and even obtain the necessary 
rights of way in a matter of a few months 


TENNESSEE GAS AND TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


35.000.000 First Mortgage 
% Series. due 1965 


75.000 Shares | 
ferred Stock. Par $100 
Ticker Symbol: TGT Pr 




















and order 11.437 freight cars full of ma- 
terial at a time when priorities were re- 
quired for almost every item. 
deross Many Rivers 

As the pipe line snaked its wav north- 
east through 7 states, the line would have 
to cross every river from the Rio Grande 
to the Shenandoah—67 in all—as well as 
274 highways and 62 railroads. In addi- 
tion to the water courses. the pipe line 
traverses 700 miles of forests and heavy 
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g . 33 
% Ralston Purina Company & 
; 2 
3 100,000 Shares $ 
8 334% Preferred Stock, Par $100 $3 
: Ticker Symbol: RPC Pr 3 








Feeders of livestock this country over 
are familiar with the companys brands. 
covering principally products known in 
the trade as Purina Chows. In connection 
with the processing and sale of the older 
basic grains. the organization also em- 
ploys soybeans in its manufacturing and 
sells soybean oil. Although most of the 

(continued on next page) 


: Announcements of new listings of securities are | 
confined mainly to a brief description of the issuing 
_corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed infor- 

_ mation is contained in the Listing Applications 
| which may be obtained from member firms of the 
‘New.York Stock Exchange. - 


undergrowth which had to be cleared be- 
fore the bulldozers and trenchers could 
begin to work. A ditch had to be blasted 
through about 400 miles of rock. Danger- 
ous cliffs and precipices which crop out 
en the 600-mile stretch from Batesville. 
Mississippi. to the line’s terminus at Corn- 
well. West Virginia. had to be avoided. 
All in all. it was the most rugged terrain 
in which a pipe line had ever been laid. 

Despite these known hazards and such 
unanticipated difhiculties as the heaviest 
spring floods in more than 40 vears. the 
line was completed in less than 11] months 
and began to supply gas to such arsenal 
cities as Pittsburgh. Cleveland. Cincinnati 
and Akron on October 31. 10-44. Even 
with the more than 200.000.000 cubic feet 
of gas supplied to the Appalachian area 
by Tennessee Gas and Transmission Com- 
pany. it was still necessary to curtail wat 
production for short periods on some of 
last Winter's colder days. 

The pipe line makes a major contribu- 
tion toward conservation by creating a 
market for much gas being wasted or 
vented to the air every day with the pro- 
duction of crude oil. The company is al- 
ready planning to take millions of feet of 
such gas to market after the war. 








New Listing — 
Ralston Purina 
Com pany 


( ontinued from page Y) 


products are sold through dealers. 89 re- 
tail stores are operated by the company, 
primarily for distribution of Ralston 
Purina goods, along with merchandise 
made by others, largely for farm use. 
Manufacturing is conducted in 7 main 
plants, in St. Louis. Mo., where the main 
office is located; Buffalo, N. Y.: Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Fort Worth, Texas: Kansas 
City, Mo.: lowa Falls, la.. and Battle 
Creek, Mich, Additional are 17 processing 
units in other sections of the United 
States. while a subsidiary operates 2 
plants in Canada. The foregoing, how- 
ever does not record the company’s com- 
plete production facilities, for 2 other 
plants are devoted to breakfast cereals, 
notably “Ry-Crisp” wafers. which are 
marketed under the Ralston name: and 2 
plants process soybeans. Alfalfa is proe- 
essed in 26 plants not included above. 





Supporting the manufacturing opera- 
tions are 150 company employes con- 
stantly engaged in laboratory experi- 
ments, the control of ingredients, and the 
conduct of an experimental farm. Re- 
search is also conducted in cooperation 
with staffs of a number of agricultural col- 
leges. More than $500.000, net, annually 
is spent on research. 

The company reports that the average 
period required for turn-over of inven- 
tories is approximately 60 days, a period 
sufficiently short to afford a substantial 
degree of price protection, No material 
change was necessitated by war condi- 
tions in the type of machinery used in 
manufacturing. Direct sales to the Gov- 
ernment during the war have been com- 
paratively small. No sizable plant recon- 
version after the conflict ends is believed 
to be necessary. 

Gross value of property in the United 
States was set at $23.220.821 as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1944. which, after a deprecia- 
tion reserve of $12.30-4.309, left net value 
at $10.916.512. Net profit of the company 
and domestic subsidiaries was reported 
at $2.914.732 for that fiseal vear. 





Kkeo Produets 
Company 


The chronological story of this com- 
pany affords a perspective of the man- 
ner in which corporations in) America 
can grow from small beginnings. 

The organization has its roots in a tin 
shop opened by Edward Katzinger on 
Halstead Street, Chicago, in 1888. It be- 
came The Edward Katzinger Company on 
October 6. 1903. incorporated with a 
paid-in capital of S50.000. From 1908 to 
1922. the business was confined almost ex- 
clusively to the manufacture and sale of 
baking pans for commercial and institu- 
tional use. In 1923 the company erected a 
large plant at another Chicago address 
and enlarged its operations to include 
manufacture of bread and cake pans for 
home use. 

lo serve the eastern market on a larget 
scale. the company acquired the common 
stock of August Maae. of 


which was in much the same line of busi- 


Baltimore, 


ness, This occurred in 1927. A new and 
larger plant was built in Baltimore in 
1929. In that year too, the capital stock of 
A. & J. Manufacturing Company, with a 
factory in Binghamton, N. Y.. was ac- 
quired, this addition enlarging the roster 
of products so as to include general house- 
hold utensils. 


10 


In 1934, Geneva Forge. Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Ekco 
bought the real estate. plant. machinery, 


Products Company, 


etc., of the Geneva Cutlery Company, a 
New York concern making such articles 
as butcher and bread knives. Three vears 
later Platers & Stampers. Ltd., was or- 
ganized under the British Companies Act. 
and a modern plant was erected at Burn- 
lev. England. and leased to the Ekeo sub- 
sidiary. being devoted until the war began 
to household lines. 

The Marvland subsidiary bought in 
July. 1943. the capital stock of The Sta- 
3rite Products Corporation, located in 
New Haven. Conn. On February 26. 1945. 
the parent company entered into agree- 
ments with the principal stockholders of 
FE. L. Tebbets Spool Company. Ine.. a 
Maine corporation with a mill and office 
located at Locke’s Mills. Me.. to acquire 
all the outstanding stock of that concern. 
Thus was added to manufacturing facili- 
ties a plant for making wooden handles 
for kitchen utensils. rounding out fairly 
complete integration of products from 
raw material to finished goods. 

\t present the wholly owned and: active 
subsidiaries of the corporation are Ekceo 
Products. of Marvland. Geneva Forge. Inc.. 
E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Inc.. and 
Platers & Stampers, of England. Since 
1942 a substantial part of the Ekco oper- 


(continued on page 12) 


Margin Trader (often) 


an Investor ? 


(continued from page 8) 


“to convert into some form of wealth, 
other than money; as securities or real 
estate with the expectation of dividends, 
rentals, etc.” and to speculate is “to pur- 
chase or sell with the expectation of prof- 
iting by anticipated, but conjectural, fluc- 
tuations in price.’ The modern partici- 
pant in securities, who looks beyond a 
modest dividend or a bond interest rate of 
245 per cent for an investment reward, 
would label these definitions as also out- 
moded through the action of events affect- 
ing capital supplies, the earnings there- 
from, and changed economic conditions. 

The last 100 years have seen countless 
estate funds depreciated all over the world 
because they were invested under rigid 
restrictions of law or in accord with pro- 
visions dictated by the testator which were 
to stand unchanged for a generation or 
longer. At the same time, large accumula- 
tions of wealth were made by conservative 
and serious-minded folk who employed 
unorthodox but productive investment 
policies. 

Were investment and speculation, as 
regards definitions, to be viewed cynically, 
it could easily be made to appear as 
though the difference between them was a 
matter merely of results attained. Such 
an attitude would, however, abandon the 
enduring verities which apply to the in- 
telligent management of capital. whether 
of an individual or an institution. Al- 
though a sharp dividing line between in- 
vestment and speculation exists only in 
the phrases of the theorist who is inclined 
toward hair-splitting. a division does arise 
once a purchase is made without adequate 
examination of the assets protecting a 
security, the status and prospects of the 
corporation behind it and without employ- 
ment of the other familiar elements of re- 
search which are the ordinary tools of 
the careful possessor of capital. 

When prudence rules the selection of a 
bond or stock, the fact that it may be 
acquired with money partly borrowed as- 
suredly warrants no loose definition to 
rank the buyer as a margin trader. 








Buy War Bonds 
and Hold Them! 
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Dividends Show Sturdy Front Despite Some 
Cut-Backs of War Production ~ 


~ | PWARDS of 25 per cent of the 685 
[ common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, whose first-half of 
1915 dividend payments are reported in 
the table on this page, distributed more to 
stockholders than in the same 1944 period. 

lhe exhibit indicates that disposable 
earnings held up strongly despite such 
war-order cutbacks as occurred; it is 
possible that the six months represented 
the high tide of earnings deriving from 
war production, although the dividend 
share of the second quarter was not greatly 
changed from the percentage gain also 
scored in the first quarter. The $1,035.,- 
342,000 of dividends disbursed by 28 
listed groups was 5.2 per cent larger than 
in the 1944 period; the percentage of 
gain of the first quarter over the corre- 
sponding 1944 quarter was 6 per cent. 

As the tabular matter discloses, 474 of 
the 685 stocks paid out the same 
dividends as in the preceding year, while 
30 paid less and 4 deferred or eliminated 
payments, The group of 19 textile con- 


cerns recorded a larger percentage rise 
than any of the others, due in part to the 
fact that Celanese Corporation paid $1 
a share, whereas no distribution was 
made in the January-June interval last 
year; also it happened that the Cannon 
Mills increased from 50 to 75 cents a 
share counted in the half-yearly total. 
whereas the dividend last vear was dis- 
tributed on July 1. 


Farm Tools Gain 


The farm machinery business was 
known to have improved, due to the lift- 
ing of various priorities for materials 
which previously had gone into war pro- 
duction, but the rise of 27.4 per cent by 
the group gained an advantage from the 
80 cent dividend on J. 1. Case: none 
was paid out on this stock in the first 
half of 1944. The 21.2 per cent up- 
turn of the finance company roster was 
traceable to an important extent to the 
fact that the Lehman Corporation, which 


distributed $1.10 last year. rewarded 


stockholders this year with $3.50. partly 
through a special distribution. 

Paramount Pictures’ dividend went 
from 40 cents to $1, swelling the aggre- 
gate for the amusement group for a gain 
of 31.5 per cent. The decline of 2.7 per 
cent for 12 aviation issues hardly reflected 
the dividend paying situation of the in- 
dustry as a whole. Eleven of the 44 food 
issues increased their dividend payments 
during the six months and. although 4 
reduced their distributions, the group gain 
was 6.3 per cent. Seven mining stocks 
paid out more than during the first half 
of last year. but with 3 paying less. the 
aggregate showing was about a standoff. 
This group has been notable during the 
war for relative stability of disbursements. 
providing a higher than average return on 
funds employed in the stocks. 

All of the — listed stocks 
are included in the tabulation, and of 
the 7 only 2 paid out more than in 1944. 
But the increase of close to 9 per cent 


rubber 


in dividends was again a reflection of 





No. of 

Issues 

Listed 

Industry (6-30-45) 
Amusement ei  &. m ie er 17 
Automotive. . . . . 2... « 64 
RIGO ss we KK eX 24 
SN oh ng? a. oy wn “ee 24 
Business & Office Equipment . . 10 
Chemical A eee 69 
Electrical Equipment . . . . . 19 
Farm Machinery. . .... . 6 
Pinenci@l  . . ik eee ews 27 
Food 55 
ee a 6 
ee ne 12 
Machinery & Metal. . . . . . 84 
Mining ee ee ee ee 36 
Paper & Publishing. . . . . . 28 
Pewromuwme . « « « «+ » & & 39 
a ae ee 76 
Retail Merchandising . . . . . 67 
Rubber Riera te . cat Ae 7 
Shipbuilding & Operating . . . 10 
Shipping Services . . .... 4 
Steel. Tron & Coke. . . 2... 37 
rextile 5 4S) iy a He 26 
FONGOCG 6 ok kw eH 19 
All Public Utilities. 2. . 2. .. 51 
U.S. Co’s Operating Abroad . . 24 
Foreign Companies. . . . . . 14 
Other Companies. . . . . . . 19 
Total Sora she ae Uenatgs ae ee 





DIVIDEND PAYMENTS OF COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


— First Six Months of 1945— 


Number Paying Number Number Number 
Cash Dividends Paying Paying Paying 
in First 3 Months Increased Same Reduced 
1944 1945 Dividends Dividends Dividends 
12 12 2 10 0 
49 53 1] 39 3 
10 12 3 7 2 
17 18 5 712 l 
9 10 ] 8 ] 
64 64 8 53 4 
17 17 3 3 ] 
3 { 2 | l 
19 22 7 13 2 
44 44 1] 30 4 
} 5 2 3 (0 
8 ; 2 6 0 
73 76 18 53 6 
20 23 7 14 3 
23 23 9 14 0 
29 32 15 17 0 
44 18 10 36 Z 
54 60 22 35 3 
7 7 2 5 (0 
8 8 0 8 0 
2 2 ] l 0 
28 29 5 24 0 
16 19 10 9 0 
17 17 0 5 2 
37 aa 5 31 ] 
11 12 j 7 l 
12 12 3 7 2 
7 1] 7 3 ] 
644 685 75 174 *40) 


* Payments were reduced on 36 issues and eliminated or deferred om 4 issues. 


Estimated | 
Aggregate Amount of 
Dividend Payments Per | 


ist 6 months ist 6 months Cent 
1944 1945 Change 
$ 9.508.000 $ 12.507,000 +31.5% 
99,125.000 100.629,000 L. 2s 
11.229.000 10.926.000 — 2.7 
7.249.000 7.937.000 + 9.5 | 
8.982.000 8.243.000 —~ 8.2 | 
106.535.000 108.615,000 + 2.0 
31.099.000 33.197.000 -~ 6.7 
6.789.000 8.649.000 +27.4 
22.137,000 26.833.000 1912 
54.459.000 57.897.000 + 6.3 | 
1.092.000 1.332.000 22.0 | 
5.656.000 ® 5.744.000 + 1.6 | 
34,271.000 36.083.000 oo 
36,209,000 36.333.000 + 0.3 
6.305.000 7,078,000 -12.3 
105.619.000 116.129.000 +10.0 
91.496.000 95.948.009 4.9 
52.869.000 54.760.000 3.6 
7.500.000 8.171.000 8.9 
4.484,000 4.484.000 — 
204.000 230.000 +12 


$4.054.000 
6.597.000 
27.168.000 
153.640.000 
15.599.000 
30.310.000 
4.266.000 


$984.451.000 


$4.417.000 
9.789.000 
27,020,000 
156.373.000 
18.517.000 
32.802.000 
1.699.000 


$1.035.342.000 
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the vigorous earning power of this group. 
which has been demonstrated ever since 
Pearl Harbor. The railroad roster also 
revealed the product of consistently large 
earnings of Class I carriers: ten of the 
stocks 


dividend 


reported upon increased theit 
outlays. and the 
indicated that 


stockholders ot the carriers have been 


croup rise 


of close to i pel cent 


making up some of the income which did 
not eventuate during the 1930's for own- 
ers of numerous roads. 

Increased payments rewarded = many 
stockholders of petroleum companies. no 
less than 15 issues in the tabled record 


reporting increased dividends 


Ekco Products Co. 
continued trom page 10 


ations have consisted of the production 
of certain war items. many of which are 
not related to its peace-time business. 

Two separate sales divisions are main- 
tained. one for the sale of household 
wares. and the other handling distribu- 
tion amone commercial and institutional 
bakers. Among customers are the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, S. S. Kresge Com- 
pany. S. H, Kress and other chain store 
organizations: also Sears. Roebuck & Co., 
Montgomery Ward & Company. and vari- 
ous hardware jobbers. Prominent baking 
companies are included in the custome: 
list for commercial plants of extensive 
=170e. 

In the post-war period the corporation 
intends to resume its pre-war export busi- 
ness and to develop and expand export 


sales, 


Bad News for Japs! 


continued from page 4) 


Devine & Co.. 148: 
Committee members of the Syndicate, in 
addition to Mr, Stephenson. were: F. Mal- 
bone Blodget. Ranald H. Macdonald. 
Laurence M. Marks. John R. Montgomery 
and Mason B. Starring. 

~The over-all Seventh War Loan net 


sales of the Division exceeded in all re- 


Discount Corp... 107. 


spects.” Mr. Gill stated in his final report, 
“totals of sales by the same community 
in any preceding drive. This was made 
possible. by all-out. completely unselfish 
and objective cooperation on the part of 
the entire banking and investment indus- 
trv. This drive has afforded.” he con- 


cluded, “another opportunity for the fi- 


district to 


integral part which it has always eagerly 


nancial 


assumed in war financing. 


re-demonstrate the 


‘Part and Parcel” 


, = 
continued from page ¢) 


largest total in the Exchange's history of 
1931. (Incidentally. 
377 listed stocks 
(mostly railroads) and 376 in the epochal 
LOO] vear.) 


cash has expanded beyond any past dream 


1.308 on January 1. 


in L9OO there were only 
Meanwhile. the nation’s free 


of statisticians. 


There are fewer buying outlets and 
stocks have become important media of 
employment for the growing funds. even 
in the face of the regular billions going 


into Wat 


other factors in the picture, too. as some 


Bonds. Of course. there are 


of the chartists and technicians would 
hurriedly tell me. 

Nevertheless. | cannot help feeling that 
the increasing volume of cash working on 
an insuflicient supply of investment outlets 
is a primary factor in the 1945 market 
simple as that may seem. Perhaps this 
will be corrected when offerings of new 
securities begin to increase sharply. as 
they show signs of doing. It's something 


to think of. 


anvway. 


Scope of War Years 
continued trom page 0) 


were in the trading list. against 1.259 is- 
sues on January 1, 1945. 

In other words, the industrial erowth 
which received a sharp stimulus in the 
1900's and 
1930 


continued irregularly until 
to receive a fresh nudge forward 
in 1942 by the urgency of war demands 

supplied over the years a greatly enlarged 


list of common stocks, throughout which 


the dealings of the war period could be 


spread. Over the vears, also, the growth 
of wealth production provided many mil- 
lions of individuals more than the securi- 
ties-minded few of the 1900°s with  siz- 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THE EXCHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but THr EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation tor the purchase, sale 


or retention of any such securities. 











able resources for investment and specu- 
lation. By the measurements thus -<up- 
plied. it could hardly be reckoned that 
either the extent of transactions or the 
price appreciation of 1942 to the middle 
of 1945 was extravagant in comparison 
with those of a long-past interval of the 
same duration. 

In the foregoing observations contrasts 
are made between a war period, marked 
by the dislocations of industry and finance 
which such years always bring to pass, 
with a peace-time boom. Yet, a contrast 
between an interval of war-incited growth 
and growth aroused by an excited public 
imagination over industrial expectations 
seems reasonable. Neither is normal, much 
of the same influences come to bear upon 
public aspirations in both periods. 

On the basis of cold statistics, the play 
of competition was accompanied by more 
positive action both as to prices and con- 
centrated transactions during the expan- 
sive early 1900's than thus far into World 
War II. 





Study of the chart on pages 6 and 7 
shows that the rise of prices was rather 
gradual over the 3! years of war. to the 
middle of 1945, accompanied by a volume 
of transactions which would have been 
marked 


expansion of general business and earn- 


considered moderate during a 
ings in many similar periods of peace. 
Contrary to considerable loose comment 
about the stock market, the graphic pres- 
entation does not show that prices were 
bid upward with force when war news 
occasionally upset optimism about an 
early ending of the conflict, with a con- 
trary tendency when victorious progress 
of armies and navies indicated an earlier- 
Allied 
arms. True. there were occasional sharp 
dips, as in July, 1943, when the resig- 


than-then-expected triumph — for 


nation of Mussolini from power caused 
investors and traders to reconsider their 
positions, but within a fortnight. equi- 
librium had been regained. 

The chart shows that the lowest point 
of the charted period was recorded in 
April, 1942. at the time ‘shortly after 
Singapore was lost to the Japanese and 
on the eve of the surrender of the Philip- 
pines. So far as the war might be di- 
rectly traceable in the later securities 
price trends, the long upward swing be- 
gan soon after the Battle of Midway. 
When the Nazi offensive into Belgium 
occurred in December. 1944, so firm was 
the confidence in ultimate victory that 
prices fluttered briefly and then leveled 
off without significant declines. 
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CONCORD, N. H. 


Here in New England. we probably 
have a more extensive interest in our local 
enterprises than elsewhere is the case. I. 
for one modest investor. like to go and look 
funds are at 
work when opportunity permits. in Massa- 
The 


securities I 


al a property in which my 

notably. 
that 
onee thought reasonably priced are high: so 
it seems a logically practical matter to look 
further afield. to study the statistics of cor- 


and Connecticut. 


fact is. 


chusetts 


present however, 


porations which attracted only passing at- 
1940. Preferred stocks 
and bonds appealed more to me than com- 


tention before 


stocks before the war. but now it is 


thought to 


mon 


necessary to devote equities. 
Your records of current and past dividend 
have been a more than superficial aid in 
this task. 


in the magazine. 


I'd like to see more about them 


R. W. M. 


ERIE, PA. 


It seems to me a moot question whether 
historical records applied to stock market 
price movements afford a real guide to trad- 
this time. It is conventional to call 
the Lively Nineteen-twenties a great post- 


ers at 


war recovery period. The rise began in 1922, 
and “pri- 
mary post-war reaction” between 1918 and 
1921. inclusive. and. as everyone knows, it 


following a “primary recovery” 


was substantial as respected the upturn and 
abrupt in its reversal after about 7 years. 
But traders looking for similar phenomena 
after Japan shall be defeated have to allow 
for great differences between World War I 
and World War Il. The destruction of pro- 
ductive assets in many countries has. this 
time, been vastly larger than in the earlier 
conflict. Cash capital of millions of indi- 
viduals and business organizations has been 
consumed or scattered over the face of the 
earth. and these millions face a greater prob- 
lem in keeping fed and alive for a year or 
longer than is the problem of restoring per- 


sonal businesses and investments. Beeause 


of the destruction of assets and disrupted 


channels for marketing goods. the credit 


position of thousands of foreign business 


units has become slight. indeed. and years 


will be needed to restore it lo pre-wal levels. 


Personally. 1 cannot think that foreign 
markets for American goods. except food 
and such materials as governments. some 


with reduced credit. can buy. can be counted 
upon for a long interval to absorb the prod- 
ucts which greatly enlarged American facili- 
ties would permit. We fall back. then. upon 
a domestic demand which promises a broad 
replacement market for a year or so, but 
after that. what? The question is reason- 
able. despite considerable enthusiasm among 
many their 


active 


commentators over 
The business 


period of the 1920°s pivoted. to an impor- 


post-read- 
justment projections. 
tant degree. upon foreign purchases here 
with funds borrowed from us. Is that stage 
to be repeated? Credit will have to be re- 
stored abroad before borrowing can become 
extensive. How much time will have to pass 


before such restoration can occur? These 
and similar questions weaken, in my opin- 
ion, the foundation of precedent. affecting 
beth the business prospect and the prob- 
lematical trend of stock market prices. 


WwW. KR. S. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Although an annuity is looking after me 
as the sunset years draw on. still the habit 
of my busier days of keeping in touch with 
securities (and dealing in them now and 
then not unsuccessfully) persists, and THE 
ExcHANGE Magazine answers my purpose 
very well. Reading the letters printed there- 
in. | note from time to time that requests are 
made by subscribers for especial information 
not found in your pages. Well, such is not 
the intent behind this letter. I like what 
you send me monthly. or most of it at any 
rate. and the magazine contains about all I 
want to absorb at a sitting. 


BE: B..3),- 58: 


Lettersto the editor,inwhole orin part,are presented here asa contribution to current 


discussion of investment, econoniic and general financial subjects of publ ( 


iiterest 


OAKLAND. CAL, 


stocks had much of a 
standing in my philosophy of investment un- 


Common never 
til these last 2 vears. Bonds and real estate 
were the sine qua non of media for the care 
ful and cautious handling of personal funds. 
But now. | ask you or anyone else, what is 
a person to do but devote thought and study 
to stocks? The 
rated bonds is in’ too 


income return) on well- 


many instances to 
mention reduced to practically “chicken 
feed”: and real estate contains so many 
“ifs” and “whens.” thinking about current 


prices and the unforeseen after- 
math, that a careful and cautious person has 


to pause before committing himself 


post-war 


he has 
to ponder intangibles deeper than even my 
rather lengthy experience with real property 
makes expedient or sure, 

F. @. F. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


\ pointed comment, this. on the drift of 
these times: an this 


city, where investment counselling and mass 


investment counsel of 


investment management have become some- 


thing of a fine art. told me recently that 
no longer can he recommend any bonds 


Federal 
portfolios. 


Government issues for 


The 
Yields have become too low on 
formerly recommendable credit obligations. 


P. AS: 


other than 


inclusion in reason (not 


abstruse ) ? 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The manufactured 
goods prices lies in the hands of the manu- 


cure for inflation of 


facturers. themselves: it always was there 
during all the hullabaloo about inflation in 
the 1930°s: its position in producers’ control 
has been greatly strengthened during the 
war. The cure is vested in America’s powet 
to produce which. when exercised fully. is 
able to turn out a myriad of goods in such 
quantities that too lofty price lists simply 
have to bend downward. 





AN OPEN LETTER 
from the New York Stock Exchange 


to Every Owner of Series “E” War Bonds 





PLEASE Do Tuis—get out your 
Series ‘‘E’’ War Bonds and 
check them with the chart at 
the right. Then you will under- 
stand why we say: 


“Hold the ‘E” bonds you already 
have you can’t afford to 
cash them in. 


“‘Buy more of them .. . don’t miss 
the investment opportunity 
they afford. 


‘“‘War Bonds, backed by the re- 
sources of our Government, are 
the world’s best security value.” 


As THE CHART at above right 
shows, the increase in value of 
an “E”’ bond is greatest in the 
later years of the bond’s life. 
(White bars represent $75 origi- 
nal investment on an ‘“‘E”’ bond 
of $100 face value—the black 
bars show the increase in value 
by years over this original 
amount.) Note how the rate of 
increase goes up in the second 
three years of an “‘E”’ bond’s 
life -and goes up again even 
more sharply over the final four 
years. 

Taking another example—a 
$1,000 “E”’ bond which costs 
$750 originally—the following 
table shows graphically how 
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values grow faster as the bond 
grows older: 





insaiaaten o Of 
Increase m Worth 
In lotal The Yr. 
Value Value Before 
$ 5.00 755 67% 
10.00 765 1.32 
15.00 780 
20.00 800 
20.00 820 
20.00 840 
40.00 S80 
Ss 40.00 920 
9 40.00 960 
10 40.00 1,000 
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The greater values that ac- 
cumulate in the later years of a 
$1,000 “‘E”’ bond’s life are ap- 
parent—$40 a year in each of 
the last four years, compared 
with an average of only $10 a 


year in the first three years, or 
$20 a year in the second three 
years. Figures in column at 
right show percentage of the 
bond’s worth in each previous 
year, now added to its value. 

If you have owned such bonds 
over the last few years, you are 
now entering the period of far 
better-than-average increase. 
You would literally be throwing 
money away to cash them prior 
to maturity. 

The bonds of our Govern- 
ment are the only securities this 
Exchange has ever recommend- 
ed in the more than 150 years of 
its existerice. We urge you: 
‘“‘Buy War Bonds with certain- 
ty. Hold them with confidence.” 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








